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^BOR  AND  BIRD  DAY  PROGRAM. 

OCTOBER  2T,  1899. 


Issued  by  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 


ARBOK  AND  BIRD  DAY  PROGRAM. 

j  '  ARBOR  DAY. 

:he  Pupils  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Indiana; 

'Re  observance  of  Arbor  Day  in  the  schools  of  the  county  is 
dy  the  result  of  a  conviction  that  in  the  education  of  children 
ething  more  than  a  knowledge  of  the  text-books  is  necessary, 
lire  is  a  wonderful  worker,  and  no  one  cah  watch  her  and 
■n  of  her  ways  without  realizing  that  she  has  much  to  teach  that 
not  be  found  in  books.  The  time  was  when  it  was  thought 
t  all  education  came  through  the  study  of  books,  but  now  it  is 
.ost  universally  recognized  that  one  may  know  a  great  deal  of 
ks  and  yet  have  missed  some  of  the  best  things  in  education. 
)  many  people  go  through  the  monotony  of  their  daily  occupa- 
35  without  seeing  the  beauty  that  not  only  brings  cheer  but 
es  wisdom.  Such  persons  do  not  know  how  to  aid  nature  in 
aping  the  world  beautiful,  but  often  retard  her  by  doing  injury 
trees,  plants  and  shrubs.  They  are  unconscious  of  the  power 
at  lies  in.  a  lovely  flower,  a  stately  tree,  or  a  graceful  vine,  to 
fluenee  life  and  mold  character. 

Arbor  Day  has  come  again  to  remind  us  that  we  can  do  much 
make  the  scenes  about  us  more  attractive.  If  we  all  make  an 
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effort  to  place  trees,  shrubs  and  plants  into  the  school  grounds,  it 
will  he  only  a  few  years  until  some  of  the  yards  which  are  now 
desolate  will  he  transformed  into  places  which  all  will  admire 
When  we  have  done  our  part,  and  the  branches  of  the  trees  beg 
to  spread  themselves,  even  a  very  little,  the  birds  will  come,  ah! 
when  they  are  sure  that  they  can  stay  with  safety,  nests  will  be 
built.  In  at  least  one  school  yard  in  the  United  States  squirrels 
play  on  the  same  ground  with  the  children  with  no  fear  of  harm. 
It  is  hoped  that  you  will  take  an  interest  in  the  planting  pf  trees, 
and  that  vou  will  then  trv  to  encourage  the  birds  to  build  their  nests 
near  the  school  house.  This  leads  us  to  the  discussion  of  the  bird- 
day  feature  of  the  program. 

BIRD  DAY. 

Year  by  year  it  has  been  observed  that  our  native  birds  are 
growing  fewer.  The  well-known  birds  about  our  '  homes,  our 
farms  and  our  school  houses  are  disappearing.  We  miss  their 
movements  and  their  songs.  They  live  largely  upon  insects  and, 
as  the  birds  become  less  numerous,  the  insects  increasei'  and  prey  to 
a  greater  extent  upon  grains,  plants  and  fruits.  Birds  are  the 
greatest  friends  of  the  farmer  and  fruit  grower.  They  are  a  source 
of  pleasure  and  give  an  added  interest  in  life  to  all  who  in  any  de¬ 
gree  look  upon  the  things  about  them. 


THE  AUDUBON  SOCIETY. 

For  the  purpose  of  protecting  our  native  birds,  there  has  been 
organized  a  society  called  the  Audubon  Society.  It  is  named  in 
honor  of  John  J.  Audubon,  the  first  great  student  of  American 
birds.  Organizations  have  been  effected  in  many  States.  Both  old 
and  young  are  taking  part  in  this  desirable  work.  In  Indiana  a  State 
Society  has  been  formed;  local  societies  are  being  organized,  and 
there  is  provision  for  young  people  either  to  organize  junior  socie¬ 
ties  or  to  become  members  of  the  State  Society.  Young  folks  can 
do  much  both  in  school  and  out  to  discourage  cruelty  and  the  wan¬ 
ton  destruction  of  birds  and  their  nests  and  eggs.  They  readily 
take  to  nature  study,  and  birds  form  one  of  its  most  attractive  sub- 
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.cts  Their  coming  and  going,  changes  o£  plumage,  ma  mg, 

'g  and  feeding  habits  and  attractive  songs 

*those  who  by  a  little  encouragement  are  so  directed  y 

'  There'^hretem  found  in  Indiana  about  820  difierent  ^uds  »£ 
lirds  Some  of  them  have  disappeared.  Of  others  but  ew  are 
a "emjrder  of  their  former  numbers.  All  kinds  are  decreasing 
n  numbers.  The  causes  of  this  may  be  easily  learned,  and  eac 
lan  do  something  to  protect  the  buds  we  have  and  to  prevent  the 

destruction  of  their  homes  and  their  eggs. 

irlny  schools,  as  the  pupils  come  to  know  the  birds  about 

them  they  have  become  ardent  champions  of  the  little  songste  . 
The  iruel  boy  who  would  pelt  them  with  stones  or  rob  them  nests 
has  been  compelled  to  desist.  At  no  place,  perhaps,  have  'im'i" 
more  ardent  friends  or  are  their  nests  more  careMly  guarded  tha 
r^e  Reform  School  for  Boys  at  Plainfield.  There  -  -r  600 
boys  sent  there  to  he  made  better  who  have  made  friends  with 
birds  and  insist  they  shall  be  thoroughly  protected. 

The  effects  of  the  work  of  this  great  Audubon  Society  may 
seen  in  the  lessening  of  the  numbers  of  birds  and  feathers  that  are 
worn  upon  women’s  hats.  To  obtain  these  articles  of  decorations 
rrnlcessary  to- kill  gi-eat  numbers  of  birds.  Many  of  these  were 
killed  and  their  young  left  to  starve.  Birds  have  been 

in  our  own  State  for  this  purpose.  As  women  are  coming  to  un 

stand  that  the  wearing  of  birds  and  feathers  means  the  mhuman 
slaughter  of  innocent  lives,  their  feelings  are  turned  ^ 

decorations;  they  are  using  instead  the  feathers  of  ^ 

and  of  ostriches,  thus  avoiding  such  cruelty.  The  of  yo  g 

people  will  do  much  to  stop  the  killing  of  beneficial  birds  an 

prevent  that  fashion’s  reappearing.  ,  .  t  mi 

Many  teachers  are  interesting  their  pupils  in  birds  They  soon 

learn  to  distinguish  a  number  of  the  common  kinds  about 
describe  their  appearance,  to  tell  of  their  haunts,  to  ‘ 

songs,  their  foods,  their  bird  companions  and  many  ofter  thing 
■  thai  ire  not  told  in  hooks;  they  are  led  to  acquire  original  knowl- 
edge;  they  are  discoverers  in  what  is  to  them  and  to  most  persons 
around  them  an  unknown  field;  they  learn  to  use  their  eyes  an 
ears,  to  rememher  what  they  have  learned,  and  should  he  encour 

aged  to  tell  it  properly. 
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In  all  such  efforts  a;ood  is  be-  ’ 


It  is  desired  that  teachers  and  pupils  co-operate  in  this  com-, 
mendable  work  of  bird  protection, 
ing  done,  not  only  for  the  present,  but  for  the  future 

That  the  Arbor  and  Bird  Day  program  may  greatly  add  to  youij 
love  of  trees  and  birds  is  the  sincere  wish  of  your  friend,  I 

FRAISTK  L.  JORES, 

State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


1 


ARBOR  AUD  bird  DAY. 


GOVERNOR’S  PROCLAMATION. 

Governor  Mount  issued  the  following  proclamation,  setting  aside 
Friday,  October  27,  as  Arbor  and  Bird  Day  in  Indiana: 

“To  the  sturdy  pioneers  of  Indiana,  especially,  the  rapid  disap¬ 
pearance  of  our  native  forests  is  painfully  apparent;  indeed,  there 
now  remains  but  an  infinitesimal  fraction  of  the  vast  expanse  of 
thickly  wooded  hills,  valleys  and  plateaus — God’s  first  temples — 
that  originally  adorned  this  favored  land  of  ours.  The  majestic 
oak,  the  stately  walnut,  the  richly  crowned  elm  and  other  varieties 
of  native  trees  have  succumbed  to  the  woodman’s  ax,  and  with  them 
has  gone  the  embracing  vine  that  added  so  much  to  the  picturesque 
beauty  of  the  primitive  forests.  Much  of  this  destruction  was  nec¬ 
essary  to  the  accomplishment  of  an  ideal  civilization;  much  of  it 
was  wanton.  While  lamenting  these  conditions,  our  people  should 
not  hestitate  or  delay  in  supplying  a  remedy — a  substitute — to 
whatever  extent  that  is  practicable  and  possible.  This  may  be  ac¬ 
complished,  in  some  measure,  by  the  general  observance  of  at  least 
one  day  of  each  year  set  apart  for  the  planting  of  trees,  shrubs  and 
vines. 

“It  is  meet  and  proper  that  the  initiative  should  be  taken  by  the 
pupils  in  our  universities,  colleges  and  common  schools.  It  will 
constitute  an  important  step  in  good  citizenship — an  object  lesson 
in  the  responsibilities  that  must  come  with  maturer  life.  ISTo  mon¬ 
ument  is  more  imposing  than  a  stately  tree,  and  he  who  plants  it 
may  watch  its  development  as  a  thing  of  life  mth  which  is  asso¬ 
ciated  a  volume  of  precious  memories. 
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“Therefore,  conformably  with  a  praiseworthy  custom,  I  hereby 
lesignate  Friday,  October  27,  1899,  as  Arbor  and  Bird  Day,  and 
aereby  invoke  the  earnest  co-operation  of  all  citizens,  especially 
-hose  who  are  identified  with  the  educational  institutions  of  the 
State,  for  the  dedication  of  the  day  aforesaid  to  the  planting  of 
trees’  shrubs  and  vines,  and  for  taking  such  action  as  may  be 
deemed  most  practicable  for  the  protection  and  fostering  of  our 

native  birds.”  _  . 

Done  at  the  Capitol,  in  the  city  of  Indianapolis,  this  twentieth 

day  of  September,  A.  D.  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine;  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  the  123d,  and  of 
the  State  the  83  d. 

By  the  Governor:  JAMES  A.  MOUNT. 

UNION  B.  HUNT, 

Secretary  of  State. 


SUGGESTIVE  PROGRAM. 

1.  Song. 

2.  Address  by  teacher  or  patron. 

3.  Reading  of  the  Governor’s  Proclamation. 

4.  Song. 

5.  Reading  of  Superintendent’s  letter. 

6.  Recitation  or  reading. 

7.  Recitation  or  reading. 

8.  Recitation  or  reading. 

9.  Song. 

10.  Recitation  or  reading. 

11.  Recitation  or  reading. 

12.  Recitation  or  reading. 

13.  Reading— “The  Pledge.”  Secure  signatures. 

14.  Planting  of  trees  and  shrubs. 

15.  Song.  ' 

Note. — It  is  suggested  that  in  the  opening  address  attention  be  called 
to  the  object  of  Arbor  and  Bird  Day. 
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The  recitations  should  be  equally  divided  between  subjects  bearing  on 
Trees  and  Birds.  A  few  poems  and  selections  follow  which  are  suggestive 
only. 


THE  HISTOEY  OF  AEBOR  DAY. 

The  first  suggestion  respecting  the  annual  planting  of  trees  by  children 
is  attributed  to  Hon.  B.  G.  Northrop,  secretary  of  the  Connecticut  Board 
of  Bducatiom,  who  made  the  suggestion  in  his  report  in  1865.  In  1876 
he  offered  prizes  to  the  children  of  Connecticut  to  stimulate  Centennial 
tree  planting. 

The  setting  apart  of  an  annual  day  for  that  purpose  by  the  State 
authority  originated  with  Hon.  J.  Sterling  Morton,  Secretaiy  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  who  induced  the  then  Governor  of  Nebraska  to  issue  a  proclama¬ 
tion  appointing  a  day  for  the  planting  of  trees  throughout  the  State.  In 
1872  the  day  was  made  a  legal  holiday,  in  which  provision  was  made  for 
awarding  premiums  to  those  who  set  out  the  largest  number  of  trees. 
It  is  calculated  that  more  than  800,000,000  Arbor  Day  trees  are  now  in  a 
thriving  condition  in  Nebraska  alone.  Minnesota’s  first  Arbor  Day  was 
observed  in  1876,  when  a  million  and  a  half  ti’ees  were  planted.  Kansas 
followed  Nebraska’s  example  in  1878.  Next  come  Iowa  and  Illinois. 
Michigan  passed  an  Arbor  Day  law  in  1881  and  Ohio  in  1882.  Since  then 
Arbor  Day  has  been  recognized  and  encouraged  by  the  civil  authorities 
of  more  than  forty  of  the  States.  The  first  Arbor  Day  in  Indiana  was 
held  in  April,  1884;  but  the  day  was  not  generally  observed  until  October 
30,  1896,  since  which  time  it  has  been  held  annually  on  the  last  Friday  in 
October.— Selected. 


The  following  selections  are  suggested  as  suitable  for  the  Arbor  Day 
part  of  program: 


“  Take  Yer  Choice  o’  Seasons.” 

By  Will  W.  Pfrimmer,  Kentland,  Ind. 

Ye  may  take  yer  choice  o’  seasons; 

Ye  may  talk  o’  harvest-time. 

When  the  sickle’s  clack  and  clatter 
Sings  a  pleasin’,  busy  rhyme. 

An’  the  hummin’  o’  the  thrasher 
Adds  an  alto  to  the  strain. 

An’  the  farmers  laugh  for  gladness 
At  the  yield  o’  golden  grain. 
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Ye  cacQ  talk  o’  summer  sunsets, 

An’  the  moonlight,  an’  the  dew. 

An’  the  fields  o’  scented  clover 
When  the  mowin’s  n’arly  through. 

Still,  it’s  natur’s  business  hours. 

An’  she  haint  no  time  for  play; 

Not  enough  of  it  to  squander 
Fer  to  make  a  holiday. 

Ye  may  brag  about  October, 

With  its  glimmer  am’  its  haze. 

When  the  nights  are  lappin’  over 
On  to  both  eends  o’  the  days; 

An’  the  birds  hev  packed  their  baggage. 
An’  the  most  of  them  hev  struck 
Out  to  find  a  fore’n  country. 

An’  the  world  is  out  o’  luck; 

An’  all  natur’  seems  a-mopin’,— 

Out  o’  kelter,  like,  an’  sad 
Most  like  onest  I  knowed  a  feller 
With  the  janders  mighty  bad. 

An’  I  don’t  go  much  on  winter. 

With  its  snow,  an’  sleet,  an’  slush; 
When  the  woods  is  all  a-sleepin’ 

In  a  sort  o’  graveyard  hush; 

Not  a  smile  or  song  ter  greet  ye. 

Not  a  single  gleam  er  glow. 

An’  not,  anywher’,  a  green  thing. 

But— yerself,  an’  mistletoe. 

Ye  may  sing  yer  song  o’  summer, 

Er  o’  winter,  er  o’  fall. 

But  the  season  I  am  bettin’  on 
Is  the  one  that  beats  ’em  all. 

It’s  the  jolly  days  o’  springtime 
When  ever’  thin’  is  growin’; 
Medder-larks  a-tunim’  up 
An’  prairy  I'oosters  crowin’, 

Pluvers  skimmin’  ’cross  the  plow-land. 
Kill-deers  flickerin’  ’round  the  sl’ugh. 

These  here  little  piper-snipes,  they’re 
Sort  o’  bobbin’  ’round  there,  too; 

An’  the  cat-bird  and  the  robin 
Give  a  daily  concert,  free. 

While  the  red-head  drums  an  encore 
Frum  the  old  dead  apple-tree; 
Pee-wees  callin’  frum  the  gatepost. 
Quails  a-whistlin’  in  the  wheat, 

Purt’  nigh  ever’  thin’  is  singin’, 

Er  is  laughin’,  that  ye  meet. 
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An’  them  fuzz-buds  on  the  fillers, 

An’  the  dogwoods,  bloomin’  white, 

An’  the  red-buds,  an’  the  hawbloom. 
Make  a  mighty  purty  sight. 

An’  the  leaves,  so  small,  their  shadders 
Looks  like  freckles  on  the  ground. 

An’  the  sunshine  sneakin’  through  ’em 
Seems  ter  be  a-huntin’  ’round 
Jest  ter  get  ter  kiss  the  daisies; 

While  the  breezes,  whisperin’  by. 

Up  among  the  noddin’  tree-tops, 

Is  a-tellin’,  on  the  sly. 

An’  the  sky,  away  up  yander. 

Somehow  seems  a  deeper  blue. 

As  if  some  fust-class  good  painter 
Had  been  paintin’  it,  anew. 

An’  the  clouds  that  float  across  it. 

White  as  swan  upon  a  stream. 

Kind  o’  seem  to  fade  an’  scatter 
Like  the  framework  of  a  dream. 

Like  ter  git  out  on  the  south  slope 
In  the  blue-grass,  soft  an’  green. 
Where  the  little  Johnnie-jump-ups 
Is  a-growin’  in  between; 

Where  the  dandelions  blossom. 

An’  the  love-in-tangles  creep 
By  the  brook  that  keeps  a-laughin’ 

Like  a  baby  in  its  sleep. 

Like  ter  jest  lay  down  an’  listen 
Ter  the  jimbled,  joyful  rhyme, 

Till  y’  think  that  natur’  kep’  a  school 
An’  that  this  uz  recess-time. 


Arbor  Day  March.. 

By  Ellen  Beauchamp. 

(Air — Marching  Through  Georgia.) 

Celebrate  the  Arbor  Day 
With  march,  and  song,  and  cheer. 
For  the  season  comes  to  us 
But  once  in  every  year; 

Should  we  not  remember  it 
And  make  the  mem’fy  dear. 
Memories  sweet  for  this  May  day? 
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CHORUS. 

Hurrah!  Hurrah!  The  Arbor  Day  is  here. 

Hurrah!  Hurrah!  It  gladdens  every  year; 

So  we  plant  a  young  tree  on  blithesome  Arbor  Day, 
While  we  are  singng  for  gladness. 

Flow’rs  are  blooming  all  around, 

Are  blooming  on  this  day; 

And  the  trees,  with  verdure  clad. 

Welcome  the  month  of  May, 

Making  earth  a  garden  fair 
To  hail  the  Arbor  Day, 

Clothing  all  nature  with  gladness. 


Arbor  Day  Anthem. 

(Tune — “America.”) 

Joy  for  the  sturdy  trees! 

Panned  by  each  fragrant  breeze. 

Lovely  they  stand! 

The  song-birds  o’er  them  thrill. 

They  shade  each  tinkling  rill. 

They  crown  each  swelling  hill. 

Lowly  or  grand. 

Plant  them  by  stream  or  way. 

Plant  where  the  children  play 
And  toilers  rest; 

In  every  verdant  vale. 

On  every  sunny  swale, 

Whether  to  grow  or  fail, 

God  knoweth  best. 

Select  the  strong,  the  fair, 

Plant  them  with  earnest  care— 

No  toil  is  vain. 

Plant  in  a  fitter  place. 

Where  like  a  lovely  face, 

Set  in  some  sweeter  grace. 

Change  may  prove  gain. 

God  will  his  blessing  send — 

All  things  on  him  depend. 

His  loving  care 
Clings  to  each  leaf  and  flower 
Like  ivy  to  its  tower. 

His  presence  and  his  power 
Are  everywhere. 

— Dr.  S.  F.  Smith,  author  of  America. 
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When  the  Green  Gits  Back  in  the  Trees. 

By  James  Whitcomb  Riley. 

(From  1896  Program.) 

In  the  spring  when  the  green  gits  hack  in  the  trees, 
And  the  sun  comes  out  and  stays, 

And  your  boots  pull  on  with  a  good  tight  squeeze 
And  you  think  of  your  barefoot  days; 

When  you  ort  to  work  and  you  want  to  not. 

And  you  and  your  wife  agrees 
It’s  time  to  spade  up  your  garden  lot— 

When  the  green  gits  back  on  the  trees. 

Well,  work  is  the  least  of  my  idees 
When  the  green,  you  know,  gits  back  on  the  trees. 

When  the  green  gits  back  in  the  trees  and  bees 
Is  a  buzzin’  aroun’  agin. 

In  that  kind  of  a  “Lazy-go-as-you-please” 

Old  gait  they  hum  roun’  in; 

When  the  ground’s  all  bald  where  the  hayrick  stood 
And  the  crick’s  riz,  and  the  breeze 
Coaxing  the  bloom  in  the  old  dogwood. 

And  the  green  gits  back  in  the  trees — 

I  like,  as  I  say,  in  such  scenes  as  these. 

The  time  when  the  green  gits  back  on  the  trees. 

When  the  whole  tail  feathers  o’  winter  time 
Is  pulled  out  and  gone. 

And  the  sap  it  thaws  and  begins  to  climb. 

And  the  sweat  it  starts  out  on 
A  feller’s  forrerd,  a-gitten’  down 
At  the  old  spring  on  his  knees— 

I  kind  o’  like  jes’  a  loaferin’  aroun’ 

When  the  green  gits  back  in  the  trees— 

Jes’  a-potterin’  roun’  as  I-durn-please, 

When  the  green,  you  know,  gits  back  in  the  trees. 


Woodman,  Spare  That  Tree  ! 

By  Greorge  P.  Morris. 

[The  following  poem  was  so  popular  with  the  children  in  1896,  that  it  has  been  decided 
to  reproduce  the  same  from  the  program  of  that  year.] 

Teachers  will  please  give  the  pupils  the  following  account  of  the  way 
in  which  Mr.  Morris  came  to  write  the  poem,  “Woodman,  Spare  That 
Tree.”  The  poem  may  then  be  memorized  by  all  the  pupils,  and  recited  or 
sung  on  “Arbor  Day.”  Mr.  Morris,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  dated  New 
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York,  February  1,  1837,  gave  in  substance  the  following  account:  Riding 
out  of  town  a  few  days  since,  in  company  with  a  friend,  an  old  gentleman, 
he  invited  me  to  turn  down  a  little  romantic  woodlawn  pass,  not  far  from 
Bloomingdale.  “Your  object?’’  inquired  1.  “Merely  to  look  once  more  at 
an  old  tree  planted  by  my  grandfather  long  beftwe  I  was  born,  under 
which  I  used  to  play  when  a  boy,  and  where  my  sisters  played  with  me. 
There  I  often  listened  to  the  good  advice  of  my  parents.  Father,  mother, 
sisters— all  are  gone;  nothing  but  the  old  tree  remains.”  And  a  paleness 
overspread  his  fine  countenance,  and  tears  came  to  his  eyes.  After  a 
moment’s  pause,  he  added:  “Don’t  think  me  foolish.  I  don’t  know  how 
it  is;  I  never  ride  out  but  I  turn  down  this  lane  to  look  at  that  old  tree. 
I  have  a  thousand  recollections  about  it,  and  I  always  greet  it  as  a  fa¬ 
miliar  and  well-remembered  friend.”  These  words  were  scarcely  uttered 
when  the  old  gentleman  cried  out,  “There  it  is!”  Near  the  tree  stood  a 
man  with  his  coat  off,  sharpening  an  ax.  “You’re  not  going  to  cut  that 
tree  down,  surely?”  “Yes,  but  I  am,  though,”  said  the  woodman.  “What 
for?”  inquired  the  old  gentleman,  with  choked  emotion.  “What  for?  I 
like  that!  Well,  I  will  tell  you.  I  want  the  tree  for  firewood.”  “What 
is  the  tree  worth  to  you  for  firewood?”  “Why,  when  down,  about  ten 
dollars.”  “Suppose  I  should  give  you  that  sum,”  said  the  old  gentleman, 
“would  you  let  it  stand?”  “Yes.”  “You  are  sure  of  that?”  “Positive.” 
“Then  give  me' a  bond  to  that  effect.”  We  went  into  the  little  cottage  in 
which  my  companion  was  boim,  but  which  is  now  occupied  by  the  wood¬ 
man.  I  di’ew  up  the  bond.  It  was  signed,  and  the  money  paid  over.  As  we 
left,  the  young  girl,  the  daughter  of  the  woodman,  assured  us  that  while 
she  lived  the  tree  should  not  be  cut.  These  circumstances  made  a  strong 
Impression  on  my  mind,  and  furnished  me  with  the  materials  for  the  song 
I  send  you. 

Woodman,  spare  that  tree! 

Touch  not  a  single  bough! 

In  youth  it  sheltered  me. 

And  I’ll  protect  it  now. 

’Twas  my  forefather’s  hand 
That  placed  it  near  his  cot. 

There,  woodman,  let  it  stand; 

Thy  ax  shall  harm  it  not. 

That  old  familiar  tree. 

Whose  glory  and  renown 

Are  spread  o’er  land  and  sea— 

And  wouldst  thou  hack  it  down? 

Woodman,  forebear  thy  stroke! 

Cut  not  its  earth-bound  ties; 

O,  spare  that  aged  oak. 

Now  towering  to  the  skies! 

When  but  an  idle  boy 
I  sought  its  grateful  shade; 

In  all  their  gushing  joy. 

Here,  too,  my  sisters  played. 


11 — PoB.  Inst. 
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My  mother  kissed  me  here; 

My  father  pressed  my  hand— 
Forgive  the  foolish  tear; 

But  let  that  old  oak  stand. 

My  heart-strings  round  thee  cling, 
Close  as  thy  bark,  old  friend; 
Here  shall  the  wild-bird  sing. 

And  still  thy  branches  bend. 

Old  tree,  the  storm  still  brave! 

And,  woodman,  leave  the  spot; 
While  I’ve  a  hand  to  save. 

Thy  ax  shall  harm  it  not. 


Naming  the  Apple  Seeds. 

AT  PliAYTIME. 

By  Benj.  S.  Parker. 

Mary  ate  a  winter  apple 
With  that  awkward  Jim; 

“One  I  love  and  two  I  love, 

“And  three,”  she  glanced  at  him; 
Jimmy,  blushing  like  a  red  rose. 
Turned  his  head  away, 

"Three,”  continued  winsome  Mary, 
Three  I  love,  they  say.” 

Little  lass,  that  named  the  apple. 

Let  the  secret  out; 

“Name  is  Jim!”  the  minxie  shouted 
Solving  thus  the  doubt. 

But,  if  iilary  heard  or  heeded. 
Nothing  she  denied. 

Counting  out  the  seeds  to  Jamie 
Blushing  at  her  side. 

Then  th’  simpering  big  girls  giggled 
As  they  stood  apart; 

“Four  I” — and  Jim  almost  fainted; 

“Love  with  all  my  heart.” 

Thus  went  on  that  teasing  Mary 
In  her  lightsome  way. 

And  her  dapper  beaux  re-echoed 
“Five  I  cast  away!” 
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“Six,  he  loves!”  “ha!  ha!”  they  cackled, 
“Seven”— amd  will  she  dare 
Say  she  loves  that  awkward  fellow 
With  the  sandy  hair? 

“Seven  she  loves!”  “but  who?”  cried  one  beau- 
Mary  did  not  tarry; 

“Eight  they  both  love,”  and  the  last  seed 
Counted  “twelve,  they’ll  marry.” 

Much  the  giggling  girls  were  puzzled 
And  the  beaux  perplext, 

While  Jim  wondered  at  his  grammar 
What  was  coming  next. 

*  •  »  * 

Jamie!  Jamie!  what  was  coming? 

Now  thour’t  old  and  gray. 

Yet  sly  Mary  whispers  softly 
“Three  1  love,  they  say.” 


The  Little-Red-Apple  Tree. 

By  Janies  Whitcomb  Riley. 

The  Little-red-apple  Tree!— 

O  the  Little-red-apple  Tree! 

When  I  was  the  litlle’est  bit  of  a  boy. 

And  you  were  a  boy  with  me! 

The  bluebird’s  flight  from  the  topmost  boughs, 
And  the  boys  up  there— so  high 
That  we  rocked  over  the  roof  of  the  house 
And  whooped  as  the  winds  went  by! 

Ho!  The  Little-red-apple  Tree! 

With  the  garden-beds  below. 

And  the  old  grape-arbor  so  welcomely 
Hiding  the  rake  and  hoe; 

Hiding,  too,  as  the  sun  dripped  through 
In  spatters  of  wasted  gold, 

Frank  and  Amy  away  from  you 
And  me  in  the  days  of  old. 

The  Little-red-apple  Tree!— 

In  the  edge  of  the  garden-spot, 

Where  the  apples  fell  so  lavishly 
Into  the  neighbor’s  lot; 

So  do  I  think  of  you, 

Brother  of  mine,  as  the  tree,— 

Giving  the  ripest  wealth  of  your  love 
To  the  world  as  well  as  me. 
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Tlie  Little-red-apple  Tree! 

Sweet  as  its  juiciest  fruit 
Spanged  on  the  palate  spicily, 

And  rolled  o’er  the  tongue  to  boot, 
Is  the  memory  still  and  the  joy 
Of  the  Little-red-apple  Tree, 

When  I  was  the  little-est  bit  of  a  boy 
And  you  were  a  boy  with  me! 


An  Autumn  Leaf. 

By  Benj.  S.  Parker,  Newcastle. 

Dipt  in  the  fountain  of  the  sunshine. 

And  fresh  from  the  bath  arisen, 

A  scarlet  leaf  from  a  climbing  vine 
Falls  into  an  old  man’s  prison, 

And  his  faint  heart  feels  a  sudden  thrill, 
And  a  strange  surprise  of  joy. 

For  he  thinks  of  the  scarlet  oaks  on  the  hill. 
And  himself  a  little  boy. 

The  leaf,  with  the  sunshine  in  its  heart, 
Down  fluttering  seems  to  say, 

“I  am  of  thy  better  life  a  part, 

A  part  of  thy  fair  young  day. 

I’m  ripened  in  sun  and  rain  and  frost. 

And  whatever  is  fair  in  me, 

I  bring  to  thee  from  a  day  long  lost 
For  a  day  that  is  to  be.” 

Withered  by  storm  and  blight  and  pain. 
And  weakness  that  men  call  sin. 

The  life  that  shall  never  be  whole  again 
Is  touched  to  the  sweet  within 
By  a  gentler  pressure  than  that  of  grief, 

Or  the  thought  of  prison  and  hate. 

And  the  old  man  lifts  to  his  lips  the  leaf. 
And  whispers,  “’Tis  not  too  late.” 


October’s  Bright  Blue  Weather. 
By  Helen  Hunt  Jackson. 

(For  Children.) 

Sun  and  skies  and  clouds  of  June, 
And  flowers  of  June  together. 

Ye  can  not  rival  for  one  hour 
October’s  bright  blue  weather. 
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When  loud  the  bumble  bee  makes  haste, 
Belated,  thriftless  vagrant, 

And  goldenrod  is  dying  fast, 

And  lanes  with  grapes  are  fragrant. 

When  gentians  roll  their  fringes  tight 
To  save  them  for  the  morning. 

And  chestnuts  fall  from  satin  burrs 
Without  a  sound  of  wanning. 

When  on  the  ground  red  apples  lie 
In  piles  like  jewels  shining. 

And  redder  still  on  old  stone  walls 
Are  leaves  of  woodbine  twining. 

When  all  the  lovely  wayside  things 
Their  white-winged 'seeds  are  sowing. 
And  in  the  fields  still  green  and  fair. 

Late  aftermaths  are  growing. 

When  springs  run  low,  and  on  the  brooks. 
In  idle  golden  freighting, 

Bright  leaves  sink  noiseless  in  the  hush 
Of  woods,  for  winter  waiting. 

O  sun  and  skies  and  fiowers  of  June, 
Count  all  your  boast  together. 

Love  loveth  best  of  all  the  year 
October’s  bright  blue  weather. 


September. 

By  Helen  Hunt  Jackson. 

(For  Children.) 

The  goldenrod  is  yellow; 

The  corn  is  turning  brown; 
The  trees  in  apple  orchards 
With  fruit  are  bending  down. 

The  gentian’s  bluest  fringes 
Are  curling  in  the  sun; 

In  dusty  pods  the  milk  weed 
Its  hidden  silk  has  spun. 
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The  sedges  flaunt  their  harvest 
In  every  meadow  nook; 

The  asters  by  the  brookside 
Make  asters  in  the  brook. 

From  dewy  lanes  at  morning 
The  grapes’  sweet  odors  rise; 

At  noon  the  roads  all  flutter 
With  yellow  butterflies. 

By  all  these  lovely  tokens 
September  days  are  here, 

With  summer’s  best  of  weather. 
And  autumn’s  best  of  cheer. 


An  Extract  From  “Arbor  Day.” 

By  John  Gilmore  Chafee,  Qreencastle. 

0,  let  US  plant  a  tree!  each  one  a  tree. 

Whose  spreading  roots  shall  pierce  the  mellow  mold. 
Whose  buds  shall  odorize  the  vernal  air. 

Whose  trembling  leaves  shall  fan  the  summer  breeze: 
A  tree,  beneath  whose  cooling  shade  at  noon. 

When  the  wide  air  doth  flame  with  sultry  heat— 

The  weary  pilgrim  may  sit  down  and  rest; 

A  tree,  where  insects  may  disport  at  noon. 

Or  shelter  from  the  night,  or  beating  storm — 

Where  birds  may  come  to  build  their  nests  and  sing. 

And  dulcet  winds  may  play  at  harmonies 

That  to  the  meditative  mind  do  breathe 

A  sweeter  music  than  the  viol  strains 

That  time  the  dancer’s  gay  and  flying  feet— 

Music  sweeter  than  aught  save  that  that  drips 
From  the  soft  melody  of  flowing  brooks. 

O,  let  us  plant  a  tree,  each  one  a  tree. 

For  fruitage  or  delight,  for  hurflan  need 

Provisional,  or  to  adorn  the  scene 

And  make  the  world  more  bright  and  beautiful; 

A  tree  where  light  and  shade  swift  interchange 
’Mid  ceaseless  motion  of  the  swaying  green, 

A  tree  whose  image  shall  impress  itself 

In  many  happy  minds,  a  memory 

Of  Joy  when  life  grows  weaiy  in  the  way. 

For  thoughts  of  purity  and  beauty  rest 

The  mind,  as  tree  shades  rest  the  weary  form. 
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O,  why  not  plant  a  tree,  to  live  and  grow 
When  planting  hands  shall  crumble  into  dust? 

A  clumsy  hand  may  plant  a  graceful  tree, 

And  thus  add  grace  and  beauty  to  the  world. 
Cover  the  scion’s  roots  with  mellow  mold. 

And  nature’s  hand  will  nurture  up  the  tree 

Lifting  its  royal  coronal  on  high 

And  widely  spreading  forth  its  bannered  boughs. 

Of  all  the  lovely  forms  that  nature  rears 

The  world  has  nothing  lovelier  than  trees. 

Behold  them  rise  so  airily  and  fair; 

What  grace  of  motion  in  their  weaving  bonghs; 
They  break  the  dull  monotony  of  plains, 

And  fringe  and  ornament  the  rngged  hills, 

And  dress  in  Eden  beauty  the  sweet  vales, 

And  border  gracefully  the  flowing  streams 
Till  the  whole  landscape  glows  in  coloring  _ 

Soft  and  warm  to  the  eye,  and  to  the  brain 
A  picture  beautiful,  and  to  the  soul 
Much  more— a  charming  symbol  typical 
Of  something  yet  unseen,  invisible, 

Yet  all  immoi*tal  in  the  life  beyond. 


The  Blossoms  on  the  Trees. 

By  James  Whitcomb  Riley. 

Blossoms  crimson,  white  or  blue. 

Purple,  pink,  and  every  hue. 

From  sunny  skies  to  tintings  drowned 
In  dusky  drops  of  dew, 

I  praise  you  all,  wherever  found. 

And  love  you  through  and  through— 
But,  Blossoms  on  the  Trees, 

With  your  breath  upon  the  breeze. 
There’s  nothing  all  the  world  around 
That’s  half  as  sweet  as  you! 

Could  the  rhymer  only  wring 
All  the  sweetness  to  the  lees 
Of  all  the  kisses  clustering 
In  juicy  Used-to-be’s, 

To  dip  his  rhymes  therein  and  sing 
The  blossoms  on  the  trees— 

“O,  Blossoms  on  the  Trees,” 

He  would  twitter,  trill  and  coo, 
“However  sweet,  such  songs  as  these 
Are  not  as  sweet,  as  you; 

For  you  are  blooming  melodies 
»  The  eyes  may  listen  to!” 
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The  Bose. 

By  Isaac  Watts. 

How  fair  is  the  rose!  that  beautiful  flower. 

The  glory  of  April  and  May; 

But  the  leaves  are  beginning  to  fade  in  an  hour, 

And  they  wither  and  die  in  a  day. 

Yet  the  rose  has  one  powerful  virtue  to  boast. 

Above  all  the  flowers  of  the  field; 

When  its  leaves  are  all  dead,  and  its  fine  colors  lost. 
Still  how  sweet  a  perfume  it  will  yield! 

So  frail  is  the  youth  and  the  beauty  of  men, 
Though  they  bloom  and  look  gay  like  the  rose; 
But  all  our  fond  care  to  preserve  them  is  vain. 

Time  kills  them  as  fast  as  he  goes. 

Then  I’ll  not  be  proud  of  my  youth  nor  my  beauty. 

Since  both  of  them  wither  and  fade; 

But  gain  a  good  name  by  well  doing  my  duty; 

This  will  scent  like  a  rose  when  I’m  dead. 


A  Laughing  Chorus. 

By  Emerson. 

Oh  such  a  commotion  under  the  ground 
When  March  called,  “Ho,  there!  ho!” 

Such  spreading  of  rootlets  far  and  wide. 

Such  whispering  to  and  fro 
And  “Are  you  ready?”  the  Snowdrop  asked. 

“  ’Tis  time  to  start,  you  know.” 

“Almost,  my  dear,”  the  Scilla  replied, 

“I’ll  follow  as  soon  as  you  go.” 

Then  “Ha!  ha!  ha!”  a  chorus  came 
Of  laughter  soft  and  low 
Prom  the  millions  of  flowers  under  the  ground — 
Y’es— millions — beginning  to  gi’ow. 

“I’li  promise  my  biossoms,”  the  Crocus  said, 
“When  I  hear  the  bluebirds  sing.” 

And  straight  thereafter  Narcissus  cried. 

“My  silver  and  gold  I’ll  bring.” 

“And  ere  they  are  dulled,”  another  spoke 
“The  Hyacinth  bells  shall  ring.” 
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And  the  Violet  only  murmured,  “I’m  here,’’ 

And  sweet  grew  the  air  of  spring. 

Then  “Ha!  ha!  ha!’’  a  chorus  came 
Of  laughter  soft  and  low 
From  the  millions  of  flowers  under  the  ground— 

Yes— millions— beginning  to  grow. 

Oh,  the  pretty,  brave  things!  through  the  coldest  days 
Imprisoned  in  walls  of  brown. 

They  never  lost  heart  though  the  blast  shrieked  loud. 
And  the  sleet  and  the  hail  came  down; 

But  patiently  each  wrought  her  beautiful  dress. 

Or  fashioned  her  beautiful  crown. 

And  now  they  are  coming  to  brighten  the  world. 

Still  shadowed  by  winter’s  frown; 

And  well  may  they  cheerily  laugh,  “Ha!  ha!’’ 

In  a  chorus  soft  and  low. 

The  millions  of  flowers  hid  under  the  ground— 

Yes— millions— beginning  to  grow. 


Building  the  Birch  Canoe. 

Longfellow’s  Hiawatha. 

In  studying  this  poem  the  teacher  should  supplement  the  text  with 
pictures  of  the  different  trees  named  in  the  poem.  Also  description  and 
discussion  of  where  they  are  found  and  of  the  quality  and  use  of  their 
wood.  The  pupils  should  draw  pictures  of  the  trees,  describe  them,  and 
also  be  able  to  reproduce  this  portion  of  Hiawatha’s  story  in  simple  prose. 

I. 

“Give  me  of  your  bark,  O  Birch  Tree! 

'  Of  your  yellow  bark,  O  Birch  Tree! 

Growing  by  the  rushing  river. 

Tall  and  stately  in  the  valley! 

I  a  light  canoe  will  build  me. 

Build  a  swift  cheemaun  for  sailing, 

That  shall  float  upon  the  river. 

Like  a  ye.llow  leaf  in  autumn, 

Like  a  yellow  water  lily!” 

With  his  knife  the  tree  he  girdled; 

.lust  beneath  the  lowest  branches, 

.lust  above  the  roots  he  cut  It, 

Till  the  sap  came  oozing  outward;  ' 

Down  the  trunk,  from  top  to  bottom. 

Sheer  he  cleft  the  bark  asunder. 

With  a  wooden  wedge  he  raised  it. 

Stripped  it  from  the  trunk  unbroken. 
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II. 

“Give  me  of  your  boughs,  O  Cedar! 

Of  your  strong  and  pliant  branches, 

My  canoe  to  make  more  steady. 

Make  more  strong  and  firm  beneath  me!” 

Through  the  summit  of  the  Cedar 
Went  a  sound,  a  ci-y  of  horror. 

Went  a  murmur  of  resistance. 

But  it  whispered,  bending  downward, 

“Take  my  boughs,  O  Hiawatha!” 

Down  he  hewed  the  boughs  of  Cedar, 
Shaped  them  straightway  for  a  framework. 
Like  two  bows  he  formed  and  shaped  them. 
Like  two  bended  bows  together. 

“Give  me  of  your  roots,  O  Tamarack! 

Of  your  fibrous  roots,  O  Larch  tree! 

My  canoe  to  bind  together. 

So  to  bind  the  ends  together. 

That  the  water  may  not  enter, 

That  the  river  may  not  wet  me! 

And  the  Larch,  with  all  its  fibres. 

Shivered  in  the  air  of  morning. 

Touched  his  forehead  with  its  tassels. 

Said,  with  one  long  sigh  of  sorrow, 

“Take  them  all,  O  Hiawatha!” 

From  the  earth  he  tore  the  fibres. 

Tore  the  tough  roots  of  the  Larch  tree. 
Closely  sewed  the  bark  together. 

Bound  it  closely  to  the  framework. 


IV. 

“Give  me  of  your  balm,  O  Fir  tree! 

Of  your  balsam  and  your  resin. 

So  to  close  the  seams  together 
That  the  water  may  not  enter. 

That  the  river  may  not  wet  me!” 

And  the  Fir  tree,  tall  and  sombre. 

Sobbed  through  all  its  robes  of  darkness, 
Rattled  like  a  shore  with  pebbles. 
Answered  wailing,  answered  weeping, 
“Take  my  balm,  O  Hiawatha!” 
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A.nd  he  took  the  tears  of  balsaai, 

Took  the  resin  of  the  Fir  tree, 

Smeared  therewith  each  seam  and  fissure, 
Made  each  crevice  safe  from  water. 


V. 

Thus  the  birch  canoe  was  builded 
In  the  valley  by  the  river. 

In  the  bosom  of  the  forest; 

And  the  forest’s  life  was  in  it. 

All  its  mysteiy  and  its  magic. 

All  the  lighruess  of  the  birch  tree. 
All  the  toughness  of  the  cedar. 

All  the  larch’s  supple  sinews; 

And  it  floated  on  the  river 
Like  a  yellow  leaf  in  autumn. 

Like  a  yellow  water  lily. 


Plant  Trees  and  Protect  the  Birds. 

By  Mabel  Osgood  Wright. 

When  we  cut  down  a  tree  without  planting  another  we  make  the 
world  poorer.  Trees  are  not  only  things  of  beauty,  but  they  give  us 
shade,  fuel  and  wood  for  house  building  and  furnishing.  Besides  these 
benefits  trees  protect  our  rivers  and  water-courses  from  drying  away. 
A  treeless  land  is  a  dry,  weary,  unfruitful  country. 

We  may  plant  trees  or  carefully  guard  those  already  grown,  but  we 
can  not  always  protect  them  from  their  insect  enemies.  We  may  spray 
the  fruit  trees  in  garden  or  orchard,  but  who  can  protect  the  woodlands 
or  check  the  insects  in  grain  or  hay  fields  but  the  birds?  The  birds  that 
Nature  has  decreed  shall  do  this  work  and  has  therefore  banded  into 
guilds  to  patrol  the  earth,  trees  and  sky. 

It  seems  very  strange  that  it  is  necessary  to  ask  protection  for  these 
able  workmen,  but  many  people  seem  to  think  that  the  supply  of  wild 
birds  is  inexhaustible,  that  they  may  be  shot  and  their  nests  robbed  at 
will,  and  still  that  they  will  appear  each  spring  from  some  mysterious 
place. 

Country  children  should  be  wiser  than  this;  do  they  not  all  know 
that  if  setting  hens  are  robbed  there  will  be  no  chickens  in  the  poultry 
yard?  Therefore  if  birds’  nests  are  robbed,  where  are  the  birds  to  come 
from?  The  fact  is  that  too  few  children  realize  just  what  damage  they 
are  doing  in  meddling  with  eggs;  they  do  not  seem  to  un^rstand  that— 

“The  blue  eggs  in  the  robin’s  nest 
Will  soon  have  beak  and  wings  and  breast 
And  flutter  and  fly  away.” 
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They  covet  those  eggs  and  take  them,  and  so  until  they  understanc 
the  law  of  the  State  wisely  says  that  it  means  to  stop  this  robbery  an 
prevent  bird  families  from  being  broken  up,  and  every  child  in  the  Ian 
can  do  something  to  uphold  the  law  and  aid  it  in  protecting  the  birds. 


Plant  Trees. 

Lines  written  for  an  agricultural  exhibition  in  1858,  by  John  G.  Whittier. 

This  day,  two  hundred  years  ago. 

The  wild  grape  by  the  river’s  side. 

And  tasteless  groundnut  trailing  low. 

The  table  of  the  woods  supplied. 

Unknown  the  apple’s  red  and  gold, 

The  blushing  Unt  of  peach  and  pear; 

The  mirror  of  the  Powow  told 
No  tales  of  orchards  ripe  and  rare. 

Wild  as  the  fruits  he  scorned  to  till, 

These  vales  the  idle  Indian  trod; 

Nor  knew  the  glad  creative  skill, — 

The  joy  of  him  who  toils  with  God. 

O  Painter  of  the  fruits  and  flowers! 

We  thank  thee  for  thy  wise  design 
Whereby  these  humble  hands  of  ours 
In  Nature’s  garden  work  with  thine. 

And  thanks  that  from  our  daily  need. 

The  joy  of  simple  faith  is  born; 

That  he  who  smites  the  summer  weed, 

May  trust  thee  for  the  autumn  corn. 

Give  fools  their  gold  and  knaves  their  power; 

Let  fortune’s  bubbles  rise  and  fall; 

Who  sows  a  field  or  trains  a  flower. 

Or  plants  a  tree,  is  more  than  all! 

For  he  who  blesses  most  is  blest. 

And  God  and  man  shall  own  his  worth 
Who  toils  to  leave  as  his  bequest. 

An  added  beauty  to  the  earth. 

And  soon  or  late  to  all  that  sow, 

•  A  time  of  harvest  shall  be  given; 

The  flowers  shall  bloom,  the  fruit  shall  grow. 

If  not  on  earth,  at  last  in  heaven. 
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Selections. 


For  convenience  of  teachers  who  have  access  to  libraries,  the  following 
list  of  selections,  which  are  not  printed  in  the  circular,  is  given: 

rhe  Holly  Tree . Southey. 

SVoods  in  Winter . . . Longfellow. 

fountain  Daisy . Burns. 

Forest  Song . Venable. 

Forest  Trees . Cook. 

^mong  the  Trees . Bryant. 

;n  a  Forest . Southey. 

[Jnder  the  Willows . Lowell. 

Little  Acorn . Mrs.  Huntington. 

Building  of  a  Ship . Longfellow. 

Bong  to  the  Trees . Miller. 

;u  the  Sugar  Camp . Alice  Carey. 

rhe  Planting  of  the  Apple  Tree . Bryant. 

rhe  Elm  Tree  and  the  Vine . Bryant. 

rhe  Last  Walk  in  Autumn . Whittier. 

rhe  Reaper  and  the  Flowers . Longfellow. 

rhe  Palm  Tree . Whittier. 

Under  the  Violets . Holmes. 

rhe  Willow . '. . Mrs.  Hemans. 

ro  a  Pine  Tree . Lowell. 

Bummer  Woods . '.  .Mary  Howitt. 

jolden  Rod . Elaine  Goodale. 

historic  Trees . Delano. 

Vutumn  Woods . Bryant. 

rhe  Lumberman . Whittier. 

lack  in-the-Pulpit  . Whittier. 

Uur  Almanac . T.  B.  Aldrich. 

rhe  Voice  of  the  Grass . Sarah  Roberts. 

rhe  Ivy  Green . Charles  Dickens. 

rhe  Story  of  the  Morning  Glory  Seed . St.  Nicholas,  1888. 

rhe  Arab  to  the  Palm . Bayard  Taylor. 

rhe  Greenwood  Tree . Shakespeare. 

Under  the  Washington  Elm,  Cambridge . Holmes. 

\n  April  Day . Longfellow. 

rhe  Oak . Lowell. 

If  you  find  it  impossible  to  prepare  a  progi’am  of  exercises  for  Arbor 
Day,  plant  the  trees  without  one. 


Resolutions  Adopted  by  the  Audubon  Society. 

“Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  by  this  Society 
to  assist  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  to  arrange  for  an 
Indiana  Bird  Day,  or  in  the  adoption  of  such  other  method  as  may  most 
effectively  stimulate  in  our  school  children  an  interest  in  the  preservation 
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of  our  native  birds,  and  that  this  Society  pledges  the  Superintendent  the 
sum  of  fifty  dollars,  to  be  paid  as  premiums  for  papers  by  the  school 
children  during  the  year  1900,  on  the  subject  of  birds,  on  the  condition 
that  all  papers  so  offered  are  to  become  the  property  of  this  association. 

“Resolved,  That  the  fifty  dollars  thus  pledged  shall  be  expended  as  fol¬ 
lows,  to  wit: 

“1.  High  school  scholars,  first  premium,  $15.00;  high  school  scholars, 
second  premium,  $10.00. 

“2.  Grades  8,  7  and  6,  first  premium,  $10.00;  Grades  8,  7  and  6,  second 
premium,  $5.00. 

“3.  Grades  5  and  4,  first  premium,  $7.00;  Grades  5  and  4,  second  pre¬ 
mium,  $3.00. 

“Resolved,  That  the  awards  of  premiums  shall  be  made  by  a  cotn- 
mittee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  A.  W.  Butler,  George  F.  Bass  and  Mrs.  M.  N. 
McKay,  and  that  all  papers  submitted  for  examination  shall  be  sent  to 
F.  L.  .Jones,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  on  or  before  January 
1.  1900.” 


Th.e  Pledge. 

Teachers  may  easily  organize  branch  Audubon  Societies  by  copying 
the  pledge  and  letting'  the  children  who  are  willing  sign  their  names 
below.  The  pledge  is  as  follows: 

“Being  in  sympathy  witii  the  purposes  of  the  Audubon  Society,  I  agree 
not  to  kill  birds  (excepting  game  birds),  nor  to  rob  their  nests;  and  not  to 
wear  feathers  other  than  quills,  cock’s  tails  and  ostrich  plumes.” 

Teachers  should  keep  a  list  of  members  and  send  the  number  of  the 
■same  to  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  at  Indianapolis. 


John  James  Audu'bon. 

By  D.  R.  W. 

Children,  do  you  all  know  what  we  are  celebrating  here  to-day?  We 
are  doing  honor  to  the  trees  and  birds.  We  are  trying  to  encourage  you  to 
plant  trees  and  to  care  for  them,  and  then  to  be  interested  in  the  little 
creatures  that  live  in  the  trees.  To  understand  them  and  so  love  them 
that  not  a  bird  in  Connecticut  shall  ever  be  made  nervous  by  the  sight 
of  a  sling-shot  or  by  seeing  the  body  of  a  dead  relative  on  some  little 
girl’s  hat. 

The  birds  have  not  had  many  friends  to  protect  them  in  the  past.  It 
is  only  lately  that  in  some  of  the  States,  large  numbers  of  men,  women 
and  children  have  formed  themselves  into  companies  for  bird  study  and 
protection,  called  “Audubon  Societies.” 
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Now,  Audubon,  for_wboru  these  societies  are  named,  was  one  of  the 
very  first  friends  the  birds  ever  had  in  this  country.  He  loved  them  for 
their  beauty  and  for  their  wild,  shy  ways  from  the  time  when  he  was  a 
little  boy. 

.John  James  Audubon  was  horn  in  Louisiana  ahour  a  hundred  and 
twenty-five  years  ago,  only  a  few  years  before  we  made  our  Declaration 
of  Independence.  It  was  an  interesting  time  to  be  an  American  boy,  and 
Audobon  was  always  proud  to  remember  that  his  father  had  been  the 
friend  of  Lafayette  and  Washington.  He  was  taken  when  still  a  child, 
to  France,  his  mother  having  met  with  a  most  tragic  death  during  an 
insurrection  of  negroes  in  Santo  Domingo.  A  most  charming  French 
woman  soon  became  his  father’s  second  wife,  but  unlike  the  usual  fairy- 
story  stepmother,  she  was  almost  too  kind  and  too  indulgent  to  our 
little  John.  While  his  father  was  away  in  America,  on  missions  for 
France,  all  she  asked  of  the  little  boy  was  to  be  happy,  and  happy  he 
was  in  his  own  way.  In  the  morning  he  was  off  for  the  woods  with  his 
lunch  basket,  filling  it  before  his  return  with  all  sorts  of  curiosities  in 
the  way  of  flowers,  lichens  and  queer  pebbles.  His  father  had  always 
loved  those  things  himself,  and  had  encouraged  his  boy  when  they  had 
taken  their  walks  together,  in  every  little  habit  of  observation.  But  he 
was  not  satisfied  on  his  return  because  the  lessons  had  been  neglected 
on  account  of  these  collections.  For  many  years  our  young  naturalist 
was  kept  away  from  home  at  school,  where  more  attention  was  given 
to  the  studj'  hour.  Every  leisure  moment,  however,  was  spent  in  the 
woods.  Each  creature  there  had  its  charm,  and  not  a  bird  flitted  past 
him  but  was  watched  and  listened  to  till  every  habit  and  note  was 
familiar.  He  was  never  satisfied  till  he  had  examined  closely  every  one 
of  them,  but  he  soon  found  that  to  simply  possess  a  dead  bird  was  a 
very  unsatisfactory  and  disappointing  affair.  It  was  then  he  made  his 
first  attempt  to  reproduce  them  on  paper,  making  them  as  life-like  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Fortunately  he  had  always  found  drawing  one  of  the  most  fasci¬ 
nating  of  his  studies,  and  by  the  time  he  left  France,  at  seventeen  years 
of  age,  to  make  his  home  in  America,  he  had  more  than  two  hundred 
drawings  of  birds. 

His  father  gave  him  a  farm  near  Philadelphia,  and  I  suppose  expected 
him  to  make  his  fortune;  and  so  he  might  have  done  if  he  had  given  half 
the  time  and  attention  to  it  that  he  did  to  his  little  feathered  friends. 

He  married  a  lovely  English  girl  who  lived  near  him  in  Pennsylvania 
and  together  they  went  to  Kentucky  to  found  a  home  and  fortune  in 
that  new  country.  But  always  there  was  the  same  Audubon  finding  his 
best  pleasures  in  the  leafy  stillness  of  the  woods  and  gaining  comfort 
for  his  many  business  disappointments  in  tbe  songs  of  his  little  friends. 
He  had  known  the  woods  about  New  York  and  Philadelphia  very  well 
and  now  he  wandered  for  months  at  a  time  through  the  western  wilds. 
We  can  imagine  him,  the  figure  we  have  become  so  familiar  with  from 
the  pictures,  with  his  sturdy  frame,  his  large  piercing  eyes  and  the  long 
hair  curling  on  his  shoulders  resting  for  hours  under  the  wide  leafy  dome 
and  watching  the  flitting  creatures  about  him. 

Many  a  time  he  was  without  a  dollar  in  his  pocket  with  which  to 
supply  the  needs  of  his  wife  and  children,  but  he  never  lost  interest  in 
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the  wonderful  set  of  drawings  he  was  making  of  American  birds,  nor  did 
his  wife  fail  to  sympathize  with  him  and  to  help  all  she  could  by  bearing 
cheerfully  their  many  hardships.  After  his  bird  pictures  were  made,  how 
was  he  to  have  them  printed?  It  was  finally  arranged  with  great  difficulty 
that  he  should  go  to  England  and  try  to  have  his  work  lithographed  by 
persuading  enough  rich  men  to  subscribe  to  it  to  pay  the  expenses.  For 
ten  years  Audubon  carried  the  drawings  from  place  to  place  in  England, 
Scotland  and  France.  A  little  story  is  told  of  his  modesty  and  fright  in 
approaching  the  house  of  Lizars,  the  skilled  engraver.  He  hardly  dared 
to  open  his  portfolio,  and  with  trembling  hands  he  showed  the  first  draw¬ 
ing.  Mr.  Lizars  sprang  fi-om  his  seat  exclaiming;  “Oh!  I  never  saw 
anything  like  this  before." 

One  hundred  and  forty-four  subscribers  were  secured  for  the  book, 
and  it  was  the  means  of  placing  Audubon  and  his  family  in  comfortable 
circumstances  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  There  are  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  of  these  original  copies  known  to  be  in  existence,  eighty  of  which  are 
in  America.  The  cost  of  printing  them  was  over  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  and  the  copies  that  are  rarely  thrown  on  the  market  now  bring 
from  fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand  dollars. 

You  may  be  sure  that  after  this  success  Audubon  retmmed  to  his 
beloved  America.  He  never  became  too  old  or  too  rich  to  lose  his  interest 
in  the  woods.  He  started  a  work  on  quadrupeds  with  Dr.  Backman, 
following  the  same  plan  as  the  one  on  birds,  and  his  son  finished  it 
after  his  death.  The  last  house  that  he  occupied  and  where  he  lived  in 
comfort  and  with  honor,  was  a  farm  that  is  now  a  part  of  New  York 
City.  You  may  have  heard  of  Audubon  Park.  That  park  is  a  part  of  the 
old  Audubon  farm.  So  if  any  one  asks  you  who  Audubon  was,  and  why 
American  children  should  honor  him,  say:  “He  was  the  first  man  to 
devote  his  life  to  the  study  of  the  birds  of  our  wonderful  country,  and 
the  beautiful  portraits  he  painted  of  them  have  made  these  feathered 
brothers  known  all  over  the  world.”  And  perhaps  if  there  is  a  library 
in  your  town  you  too  may  be  fortunate  enough  to  see  Audubon’s  “Birds  of 
America.” 

The  following  selections  are  suggested  as  suitable  for  the  Bird  Day 
Program : 


Tlie  Doves. 

By  James  Newton  Matthews,  Indiana. 

The  Mourning  Dove  is  found  in  Indiana  throughout  the  year.  It  is 
sometimes  called  the  Turtle  Dove.  No  other  wild  bird  resembles  it  except 
the  Passenger  or  Wild  Pigeon,  which  is  now  almost  extinct.  In  winter 
they  ai’e  less  common.  Then  they  frequent  corn  fields,  the  vicinity  of 
corn  cribs  and  places  where  stock  is  fed.  In  summer  their  cooing  notes 
are  heard  from  orchard  and  wood  and  shady  river’s  edge. 
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There’s  something  in  the  far-olf  coo 
Of  twilight-nesting  doves  that  thrills 
My  listening  spirit  thro’  and  thro’ 

Out  here  among  the  lonesome  hills;— 
What  is  it?  Something  half  divine, 

A  patient,  pleading  undertone 
Of  pathos,  I  can  ne’er  define. 

Of  passion,  kindred  to  my  own, 

A  sound  subduing  and  subdued, 

A  sinking  strain  that  swoons  and  dies 
Amidst  the  melancholy  wood, 

What  time  the  tristful  cricket  cries;— 

No  piping  skylarks,  sphered  with  blue. 

Nor  linnets  down  the  lanes  of  musk, 

Can  bead  my  dreaming  eyes  with  dew'. 
Like  those  low-crooning  doves  at  dusk. 

When  at  God’s  bidding,  every  bird 
Flew  thither,  eager  to  receive 
Its  own  sweet  song,  all  Eden  stirred 
To  welcome  them,  that  summer  eve; 

And  all  were  .iubilant  and  gay. 

Save  one,  who  never  shared  their  mirtii. 
The  turtle-dove,  who  turned  aw'ay. 

And  learned  the  saddest  song  on  earth. 

And  this  alone  is  wdiy  I  love 
Its  plaintive,  pleading  voice  tlie  best,— 
Earth’s  anguish  grieves  the  tender  dove. 

And  breaks  to  music  in  its  breast;— 

When  fields  grow^  dusk  and  waters  dim. 

How  sweet  to  wander  forth  alone. 

And  hear,  far  dowm  the  wood’s  dark  rim. 
The  drowsy  doves  of  twnlight  moan. 


Birds. 

By  Mary  Louisa  Chitwood. 

Singing  in  the  valleys. 

Where  the  w'aters  flow; 
Singing  in  the  quiet  dells. 

Where  the  lilies  grow; 
Singing  on  the  uplands. 
Through  the  summer’s  day, 
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On  the  emerald  hillside, 

Where  the  lambkins  play. 

Dear  birdies,  dear  birdies. 

I  will  learn  from  you 
How  to  frame  my  pleasant  thoughts 
Into  singing,  too. 

Springs  the  lark  at  morning 
To  the  azure  sky; 

Gentle  wings,  the  robin. 

Softly  lifts  on  high: 

Starts  the  ground-bird,  trilling. 

From  her  grassy  nest: 

And  the  happy  thrushes 
Warble  with  the  rest. 

Dear  birdies,  dear  birdies. 

I  will  learn  from  you 
How  to  mount,  on  thankful  wings. 
Up  to  heaven,  too. 

Building  in  the  wild-brier. 

Tiny  nests  so  sly. 

In  the  quiet  woodland. 

Where  the  shadows  lie. 

'Neath  the  grassy  covert. 

’Neath  the  fragrant  leaves. 

By  the  waving  river. 

Underneath  the  eaves. 

Dear  birdies,  dear  birdies, 

I  must  learn  from  you. 

That  to  make  a  happy  home, 

I  must  labor,  too. 

Drinking,  from  the  lily-urn. 

Drops  of  sparkling  dew. 

Laving  in  the  quiet  lake. 

Flashing  up  so  blue: 

Flying  through  the  summer’s  raui. 

With  a  meny  wing. 

Surely  such  a  pleasant  bath 
Is  a  blessed  thing. 

Dear  birdies,  dear  birdies. 

I  will  learn  from  you. 

That  the  sparkling  water-fount 
Is  a  blessing,  too. 

Pretty  little  warblers! 

Joyous-hearted  throng! 

Through  the  storm’s  dark  pauses.  - 
I  have  heard  your  song. 

Be  the  days  of  tempest. 

Still  your  songs  ye  pour; 
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Aud  wlieij  the  storms  are  over. 

Then  you  sing  the  more. 

Dear  birdies,  dear  birdies. 

I  will  learn  from  you, 

How  to  pass  the  gloomy  hours, 
With  a  carol,  too. 


The  Blue  Heron. 

By  Maurice  Thompson. 

The  Great  Blue  Heron,  often  called  the  Blue  Crane,  is  found  through¬ 
out  the  State,  along  streams  and  about  lakes,  in  spring  and  sumhier.  In 
a  few  localities  they  nest  in  companies.  These  nesting  sites  are  called 
Heronries.”  They  are  principally  grayish-blue.  When  standing  erect 
they  are  nearly  four  feet  tall.  The  White  Hei’ons  are  also  found  in 
this  State.  They  are  generally  called  Egrets.  Their  numbers  are  gi-eatly 
diminished  by  reason  of  the  immense  numbers  that  have  been  killed  in 
Florida  and  elsewhere  To  furnish  plumes  for  women’s  hats.  ' 

Where  water-grass  grows  ever  green, 

On  damp,  cool  flats  by  gentle  streams. 

Still  as  a  ghost  and  sad  of  mien, 

With  half-closed  eyes,  the  heron  dreams. 

Above  him,  i,u  the  sycamore. 

The  flicker  beats  a  dull  tattoo; 

Through  pawpaw  groves  the  soft  airs  pour 
Gold-dust  of  blooms  and  fragrance  new. 

Aud,  from  the  thorn  it  loves  so  well. 

The  oriole  flings  out  its  strong. 

Sharp  lay,  wrought  in  the  crucible 
Of  its  flame-circled  soul  of  song. 

The  heron  nods.  The  charming  runes 
Of  nature’s  music  thrill  its  dreams: 

The  joys  of  many  Mays  and  Junes 
Wash  past  him  like  cool  summer  streams. 

What  tranquil  life,  what  joyful  rest. 

To  feel  the  touch  of  fragrant  grass. 

And  doze  like  him,  while  tenderest 
Dream  waves  across  my  sleep  would  pass! 
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REFEREKCES. 

The  Titmouse. 

By  R.  W.  Emerson. 

(Page  14,  Poetry  of  Ornithology.) 

The  Titmouse  to  which  Emerson  alluded  is  the  “Black-capped  Chick¬ 
adee.”  It  is  found  throughout  northern  Indiana,  and  in  the  southern 
half  of  the  State  is  replaced  hy  the  Carolina  Chickadee,  which  resembles 
it  very  closely.  These  birds  may  he  found  all  the  year  round.  They  are 
small,  grayish  birds,  with  black  caps  aud  throats.  In  winter  they' are 
often  found  in  company  with  other  small  birds. 


The  Bobolink — “Robert  of  Lincoln.” 

By  William  Cullen  Bryant. 

(Page  16,  Poetry  of  Ornithology.) 

The  Bobolink  is  found  in  summer  in  many  localities  in  northern  Indi¬ 
ana.  Some  places  it  is  very  common.  It  frequents  pastures,  meadows 
and  the  drier  marshes.  The  male  is  black,  with  wliite  along  its  entire 
oack.  The  female  is  grayish  and  brownish  striped,  looking  somewhat 
sparrow-like.  The  male  assumes  the  plumage  of  the  female  late  in  sum¬ 
mer.  In  southern  Indiana  they  are  found  as  migrants  principally  in 
spring.  From  the  time  of  their  arrival  until  early  .Inly  the  male  sings 
a  beautiful  song. 


The  Meadow  Lark. 

By  Clinton  Scolhiril. 

(Page  17,  Poetry  of  Ornithology.) 

The  Meadow  Lark  is  common  throughout  Indiana  from  early  spring 
until  winter.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  State  they  are  usually,  and 
farther  north  rarely,  found  in  winter  also.  They  frequent  meadows  and 
pastures.  The  upper  parts  are  buff  and  black  striped.  The  throat  and 
under  parts  conspicuously  yellow,  wuth  a  black  crescent  on  the  breast. 
Its  striking  song  from  fence  or  tree  is  often  said  by  farmers  to  say. 
“Laziness  will  kill  you.”  You  may  think  it  sounds  like  “Es-sie-de-ar.” 


The  Catbird.  i 

By  W.  H.  Venable. 

(Page  .3,  Birds  of  S.  E.  Indiana.) 

The  slate-colored  Catbird,  with  its  black  crown  and  tail,  is  familiar 
to  most  eyery  one.  They  arrive  in  .April  and  become  conspicuous  inhabit- 
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ants  ot  l)uslies,  tliiokets  and  shrubbery.  In  addition  to  a  beautiful  song 
they  uttei-  a  ■•inew"  or  cat-like  call,  from  which  they  derive  the  name 
catbird.  In  September  and  early  October  tliey  leave  for  the  south. 


The  Yellow  Thistle  Bird. 

By  S.  B.  McManus. 

The  American  Goldfinch  is  known  in  some  localities  as  “Yellow  Bird’’ 
and  Thistle  Bird.  They  are  found  all  year  in  this  State.  In  summer 
the  males  wear  attractive  colors — bright  yellow,  with  top  of  head,  wings 
and  tail  black.  The  females  are  duller.  In  winter  both  sexes  are  duller 
than  the  females  in  summer.  They  fly  through  the  air  with  a  galloping 
motion,  repeating  their  call  “Per-chic-o-ree”  as  they  go.  They  frequent 
lettuce  patches,  hemp  stalks  and  thistles  when  the  seed  is  ripe. 


The  Sandpiper. 

By  Celia Thaxter. 

(Page  44,  Birds  and  Poets.) 

Several  kinds  of  Sandpipers  are  to  be  found  along  the  shores  of  the 
streams  and  laKes  of  Indiana  in  spring,  summer  and  fall.  The  Spotted 
Sandpiper  is  generally  distributed,  and  its  well-known  call,  “Peet-peet.” 
is  to  be  heard  about  every  body  of  water  in  spring  and  summer. 


The  Robin’s  Other  Name. 

By  James  Whitcomb  Riley. 

In  the  orchard-days,  when  you 
Children  look  like  blossoms,  too; 
Bessie,  with  her  .iaunty  ways 
Aud  trim  poise  of  head  and  face. 

Must  have  looked  superior 
Even  to  the  blossoms— for 
Little  Winnie  once  averred 
Bessie  looked  just  like  the  bird 
Tilted  on  the  topmost  spray 
Of  the  apple-boughs  in  May. 

With  the  red  breast,  and  the  strong. 
Clear,  sweet  w'arble  of  his  song. 

“I  don’t  know  their  name.”  Win  said— 
“I  ist  maked  a  name  instead.” 

So  forever  afterwards 
We  called  robins  “Bessie-Birds." 
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When  the  Swallows  Are  Flying  Away. 

By  B.  S.  Parker,  New  Castle,  Ind. 

The  summer  is  dying,  the  days  shorter  growing. 

The  stars  getting  brighter  each  clear,  length’ning  night. 
While  the  harvester,  Time,  hurries  on  with  his  mowing, 
And  seems  in  his  labor  of  death  to  delight. 

But  now  as  the  leaves,  ripening  purple  and  golden, 

Like  beautiful  bunners  enrich  all  the  day. 

We  sit  dreaming  dreams,  conning  memories  olden. 

And  watching  the  swallows  go  flying  away— 

The  glad  summer  swallows  all  flying  away — 

No  more  to  the  voice  of  ambition  or  passion 
The  spirit  gives  audience,  but  listens  alone 
To  musical  idyls  of  love  and  compassion. 

That  bear  us  a  blessing  on  every  sweet  tone. 

A  sadness  subdued  softens  every  emotion. 

And  tempers  the  fancy’s  most  delicate  play, 

And  calms  in  the  heart  every  rising  commotion. 

While  the  hours  with  the  swallows  go  flying  away — 

With  the  glad  summer  swallows  are  flying  away. 

The  rosy-cheeked  children  come  laughing  and  singing 
From  rude,  happy  homes  of  our  earlier  days; 

No  shadows  of  tombs  ou  their  fairy  brows  bringing. 

No  soiled,  bleeding  feet  from  the  world’s  thorny  ways; 
We  welcome  them,  kiss  them  and  give  them  our  blessing— 
The  lips  that  are  dust  and  the  feet  long  astray 
And  thrill  to  their  love  as  they  pass,  lightly  pressing 
Our  hands  in  their  own,  and  go  flying  away — 

With  the  beautiful  swallows  go  flying  away. 

We  have  watched,  you  and  I,  in  the  sweet  autumn  weather. 
Full  many  rich  sunsets  fade  out  in  the  west. 

And  still,  as  we’ve  walked  in  the  twilight  together, 

Has  Hope  wandered  near  us,  our  welcomest  guest. 

Till  now  on  this  dreamiest  eve  we  behold  her 
Again,  painting  heaven  and  love  on  the  day 
As  it  fadeth  forever,  and  swiftly  enfold  her 

All  warm  to  our  hearts,  that  she  fly  not  away— 

That  our  hope  with  the  swallows  shall  not  fly  away. 
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From  “The  Birds  of  Killingworth.” 

By  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow. 

(By  permission  of  Houghton,  MiflSin  &  Co.) 

“You  slay  them  all!  and  wherefore?  for  the  gain 
Of  a  scant  handful  more  or  less  of  wheat, 

Or  rye,  or  barley,  or  some  other  grain, 

Scratched  up  at  random  by  industrious  feet, 
Searching  for  worm  or  weevil  after  rain! 

Or  a  few  cherries,  that  are  not  so  sweet 
As  are  the  songs  these  uninvited  guests 
Sing  at  their  feasts  with  comfortable  breasts. 

“Do  you  ne’er  think  what  wondrous  beings  these? 

Do  you  ne’er  think  who  made  them,  and  who  taught 
The  dialect  they  speak,  where  melodies 
Alone  are  the  interpreters  of  thought? 

Whose  household  words  are  songs  in  many  keys. 
Sweeter  than  instrument  of  man  e’er  caught! 

Whose  habitations  in  the  tree-tops  even 
Are  half-way  houses  on  the  road  to  heaven! 

“Think,  every  morning  when  the  sun  peeps  through 
The  dim,  leaf-latticed  windows  of  the  grove. 

How  jubilant  the  happy  birds  renew 
Their  old,  melodious  madrigals  of  love! 

And  when  you  think  of  this,  remember,  too, 

’Tis  always  morning  somewhere,  and  above 
The  awakening  continents,  from  shore  to  shore. 
Somewhere  the  birds  are  singing  evermore. 

“Think  of  your  woods  and  orchards  without  birds! 

Of  empty  nests  that  cling  to  boughs  and  beams 
As  in  an  idiot’s  brain  remembered  words 
Hang  empty  ’mid  the  cobwebs  of  his  dreams! 

Will  bleat  of  flocks  or  bellowing  of  herds 
Make  up  for  the  lost  music,  when  your  teams 
Drag  home  the  stingy  harvest,  and  no  more 
The  feathered  gleaners  follow  to  your  door? 

“You  call  them  thieves  and  pillagers;  but  know. 

They  are  the  winged  wardens  of  your  farms. 

Who  from  the  cornfields  drive  the  insidious  foe. 

And  from  your  harvests  keep  a  hundred  harms; 

Even  the  blackest  of  them  all,  the  crow. 

Renders  good  service  as  your  man-at-arms. 

Crushing  the  beetle  in  his  coat  of  mall. 

And  crying  havoc  on  the  slug  and  snail.” 
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The  Birds’  Orchestra. 

By  Celia  Thaxter. 

Bobolink  shall  play  the  violin. 

Great  applause  to  win; 

Lowly,  sweet  and  sad  the  meadow  lark 
Plays  the  oboe,  Hark! 

That  inspired  bugle  with  a  soul— 

’Tis  the  oriole; 

Yellow-bird  the  clarinet  shall  play. 

Blithe,  and  clear,  and  gay 
Purple  finch,  what  instimment  will  suit? 

He  can  play  the  flute. 

Fire-winged  blackbirds  sound  the  merry  fife, 
Soldiers  without  strife; 

And  the  robins  wind  the  mellow  horn. 
Loudly  eve  and  morn. 

Who  shall  clash  the  cymbals?  .Tay  and  crow; 

That  is  all  they  know. 

Hylas  twang  their  harps  so  weird  and  high. 
Such  a  tuneful  cry; 

And  to  roll  the  deep  melodious  drum, 

Lo!  the  bullfrogs  come! 

Then  the  splendid  chorus  who  shall  sing 
Of  so  fine  a  thing? 

Who  the  names  of  the  performers  call. 

Truly  one  and  all? 

Bluebird,  bunting,  catbird,  chickadee, 
(Phoebe  bird  is  he). 

Swallow,  creeper,  crossbill,  cuckoo,  dove. 
Wee  wren  that  I  love; 

Brisk  fly-catcher,  finches— what  a  crowd! 

Kingbird  whistling  loud; 

Sweet  rose-breasted  grosbeak  wren,  thrush. 
Hear  these  two  and  hush; 

Scarlet  tanager,  song-sparrow  small, 

(Dearer  he  than  all; 

At  the  first  sound  of  his  friendly  voice. 
Saddest  hearts  re.ioice). 

Redpoll,  nuthatch,  thrasher,  plover  gray— 
Curlew,  did  I  say? 

What  a  .Tangling  all  the  grackles  make! 

Is  it  some  mistake? 

Anvil  chorus  yellow-hammers  strike. 

And  the  wicked  shrike 
Harshly  creaks  like  some  halt-open  door; 

He  can  do  no  more. 
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The  Bonny  Brown  Quail. 

By  Lee  0.  Harris,  Greenfield,  Ind. 

Ihe  Quail,  known  as  “Bob  White”  from  its  well-known  summer  call, 
found  throughout  the  year  all  over  our  State. 


The  song,  the  song  of  the  bonny  brown  quail! 

My  heart  leaps  up  at  the  joyous  sound. 
When  first  the  gleam  of  the  morning  pale 
Steals  slowly  over  the  dewy  ground; 

Ere  yet  the  maples  along  the  hill 
Are  draped  with  fringes  of  sunlight  gold, 

I  hear  the  notes  of  his  piping  shrill. 

From  hill,  and  valley,  and  field,  and  wold— 
“’Tis  light!  ’Tis  light! 

Bob  White!  Bob  White!” 

Then  up  he  springs  to  the  topmost  rail 
And  struts  and  sings  in  his  proud  delight. 
The  song  of  the  bonny  brown  quail. 

Thus  all  day  long  in  the  tasseled  corn, 

And  where  the  willowy  waters  flow. 

In  fields  by  the  blade  of  the  reaper  shorn; 

In  copse,  and  dingle,  and  vale  below; 

Where  star-crowned  asters  delight  to  stand. 
And  goldenrods,  in  their  robes  of  state; 

And  in  the  furrows  of  fallow-land. 

He  calls  aloud  to  his  dusky  mate: 

“All  right!  All  right! 

Bob  White!  Bob  White!” 

And  from  her  nook  where  the  brambles  trail. 

She  guides  the  course  of  her  whirring  flight 
By  the  song  of  the  bonny  brown  quail. 

O,  bonny  bird,  with  the  necklaced  throat; 

The  song  you  sing  is  but  brief  and  shrill. 

And  yet  methinks  there  never  was  note 
More  sweetly  tuned  by  a  master’s  skill. 

And  like  the  song  of  a  vanished  day. 

It  fills  my  heart  with  a  subtle  joy, 

TMl,  all  forgetting  my  locks  of  gray, 

I  mock  your  whistle,  again  a  boy. 

“You’re  right!  You’re  right! 

Bob  White!  Bob  White!” 

The  hair  may  whiten,  the  cheek  may  paie; 

Time  only  mellows  the  old  delight 
In  the  song  of  the  bonny  brown  quail. 
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When,  gliding  slowly  from  east  to  west, 

The  long  black  shadows  begin  to  crawl; 

Ere  dew  has  wetted  his  speckled  breast. 

The  brown  quail  whistles  his  loud  recall: 
“Come  home!  Come  home!  The  wind  is  still; 

The  light  is  paling  along  the  sky; 

The  maples  are  nodding  below  the  hill; 

The  world  is  sleepy  and  so  am  I. 

Good-night!  Good-night! 

Bob  White!  Bob  White!” 

The  stars  keep  watch  when  the  sunbeams  fail, 
And  morn  will  waken  the  golden  light. 

And  the  song  of  the  bonny  brown  quail. 

A  whirr  of  wings  o’er  the  stubble  brown; 

A  patter  of  feet  below  the  hill; 

A  close  brown  circle,  all  nestled  down — 

“Bob  White!  Good-night!”  and  ali  is  still. 

The  rabbit  passes  with  velvet  tread. 

And  eyes  of  wonder  that  wink  and  peep; 

The  winds  sing  lullaby  overhead, 

And  put  the  bonny  brown  quail  to  sleep. 
Good-night!  Good-night! 

Bob  White!  Bob  White! 

Would  I  could  hide  in  the  dewy  vale, 

And  bid  the  cares  of  the  world  good-night, 

In  song,  like  the  bonny  brown  quail. 


Bird  Literature. 

Many  publications  contain  popular  articles  about  birds.  Some  of  thes< 
are  accessible  to  most  teachers.  In  addition,  the  following  papers  ar( 
cheap  and  valuable:  “By  the  Wayside,”  118  Michigan  Street,  Milwaukee 
Wis.,  contains  many  articles  useful  in  Nature  Study  work;  it  costs  20  cent! 
a  year.  “Bird  Lore”  is  a  popular  magazine  having  many  excellent  article: 
and  good  pictures  of  birds;  it  is  issued  bi-monthly  by  F.  M.  Chapman 
Englewood,  N.  J.,  and  costs  .$1.00  a  year.  The  Massachusetts  Audubon  So 
ciety,  Boston,  has  published  a  chart  giving  twenty-six  colored  pictures  ol 
birds  with  an  explanatory  pamphlet;  it  costs  a  dollar  and  would  b( 
valuable  in  every  schoolroom. 


The  Song  Birds’  Petition. 

(From  1898  Program.) 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  documents  ever  placed  in  a  State  Houw 
is  the  petition  prepared  by  United  States  Senator  George  P.  Hoar,  of  Mas 
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sachusetts,  which  resulted  in  the  law  prohibiting  the  wearing  of  song¬ 
birds’  feathers  for  ornament.  The  petition  appears  to  be  signed  by  thirty- 
seven  song-birds,  and  it  was  so  gracefully  worded  that  the  members  of  the 
Legislature  passed  the  law  almost  as  soon  as  it  was  read. 

Mr.  Rufus  Wade,  Chief  of  the  Massachusetts  District  Police,  has  sent 
to  all  milliners  and  dealers  in  birds’  feathers  a  circular  containing  a  copy 
of  the  act  passed  by  the  last  State  Legislature,  and  which  says  in  sub¬ 
stance  that  neither  the  body  nor  the  feathers  of  Massachusetts  song-birds 
shall  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  ornamenting  hats  or  bonnets.  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  State  Police  in  all  parts  of  Massachusetts  have  also  had  the 
text  of  the  law  called  to  their  attention. 

Here  is  the  petition: 

To  the  great  and  General  Court  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts: 

We,  the  Song-birds  of  Massachusetts 
and  their  Playfellows, 
brake  this  our  humble  petition. 

“We,  the  song-birds  of  Massachusetts  and  their  playfellows,  make  this 
our  humble  petition.  We  know  more  about  you  than  you  think  we  do. 
^e  know  how  good  you  are.  We  have  hopped  about  the  roofs  and  looked 
in  at  the  windows  of  the  houses  you  have  built  for  poor,  sick  and  hungry 
people  and  little  lame  and  deaf  and  blind  children.  We  have  built  our 
nests  in  the  trees  and  sung  many  a  song  as  we  flew  about  the  gardens  and 
parks  you  have  made  so  beautiful  for  your  children,  especially  your  poor 
children,  to  play  in.  Every  year  we  fly  a  great  way  over  the  country, 
keeping  all  the  time  where  the  sun  is  bright  and  warm.  And  we  know 
that  whenever  you  do  anything  the  people  all  over  this  gi-eat  land  between 
the  seas  and  the  great  lakes  find  it  out  and  pretty  soon  will  try  to  do  the 
same.  We  know.  We  know.  We  are  Americans  just  the  same  as  you  are. 
Some  of  us,  like  some  of  you,  came  across  the  great  sea.  But  most  of  the 
birds  like  us  have  lived  here  a  long  while;  and  the  birds  like  us  welcomed 
your  fathers  when  they  came  here  many,  many  years  ago.  Our  fathers 
and  mothers  have  always  done  their  best  to  please  your  fathers  and 
mothers. 

“Now,  we  have  a  sad  story  to  tell  you.  Thoughtless  or  bad  people  are 
trying  to  destroy  us.  They  kill  ns  because  our  feathers  are  beautiful. 
Even  pretty  and  sweet  girls  who,  we  should  think,  would  be  our  best 
friends,  kill  our  brothers  and  children  so  that  they  may  wear  our  plumage 
on  their  hats.  Sometimes  people  kill  us  from  mere  wantonness.  Cruel 
boys  desti’oy  our  nests  and  steal  our  eggs  and  our  young  ones.  People 
with  guns  and  snares  lie  in  wait  to  kill  us,  as  if  the  place  for  a  bird  were 
not  in  the  sky  alive,  but  in  a  shop  window  or  in  a  glass  case.  If  this  goes 
on  much  longer  all  our  song-birds  will  be  gone.  Already,  we  are  told  in 
some  other  countries  that  used  to  be  full  of  birjfls  they  are  now  almost 
gone.  Even  the  nightingales  are  being  killed  in  ifaly. 

“Now  we  humbly  pray  that  you  will  stop  all  this  and  will  save  us 
from  this  sad  fate.  You  have  always  made  a  law  that  no  one  shall  kill  a 
harmless  song-bird  or  destroy  our  nests  or  our  eggs.  Will  you  please  make 
another  one  that  no  one  shall  wear  our  feathers,  so  that  no  one  will  kill 
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us  to  get  them?  We  want  them  all  ourselves.  You,  pretty  girls,  are  pretty 
enough  without  them.  We  are  told  that  it  is  as  easy  for  you  to  do  it  as  for 
a  blackbird  to  whistle. 

“If  you  will,  we  know  how  to  pay  you  a  hundred  times  over.  We  will 
teach  your  children  to  keep  themselves  clean  and  neat.  We  will  show 
them  how  to  live  together  in  peace  and  love  and  to  agree  as  we  do  in  our 
nests.  We  will  build  pretty  houses  which  you  will  like  to  see.  We  will 
play  about  your  garden  and  flower  beds— ourselves  like  flowers  on  wings 
—without  any  cost  to  you.  We  will  destroy  the  wicked  insects  and  worms 
that  spoil  your  cherries  and  currants  and  plums  and  apples  and  roses. 
We  will  give  you  our  best  songs  and  make  the  spring  more  beautiful  and 
the  summer  sweeter  to  you.  Eveiy  .June  morning  when  you  go  out  into 
the  fleld  oriole  and  bluebird  and  blackbird  and  bobolink  will  fly  after  you 
and  make  the  day  more  delightful  to  you.  And  when  you  go  home  tired 
after  sundown  vesper  sparrow  will  tell  you  how  grateful  we  are.  When 
you  sit  down  on  your  porch  after  dark  flfebird  and  hermit  thrush  and 
wood  thrush  will  sing  to  you.  and  even  whippoorwill  will  cheer  you  up  a 
little.  We  know  where  we  are  safe.  In  a  little  while  all  the  birds  will 
come  to  live  in  ^Massachusetts  again,  and  evei-ybody  who  loves  music 
will  like  to  make  a  summer  home  with  you.” 


Brown  thrasher. 

Summer  redbird. 

Pewee, 

Hermit  thrush. 

Hummingbird, 

Yokebird, 

Robin  redbreast,. 

Whip-poor-will, 

Sandpiper, 

Scarlet  tanager, 

Woodpecker, 

Swallow, 

Blue  heron. 

Indigo-bird, 

Cowbird, 

Tellowbird, 

Wilson’s  thrush. 

Veery, 

Water- wagtail. 

Kingbird, 

Oriole, 

Pigeon- woodpecker, 

Cedarbird, 

Fifebird, 

Tellowthroat, 

Martin, 

Linnet, 

Chickadee, 

Vireo, 

Phoebe, 

Robert  o’  Lincoln, 

Blackbird, 

Lark, 

Vesper-sparrow, 

Song-sparrow. 

Wren, 

Chewink, 

Some  Poems  Suitable  for  Recitation  and  Study. 


The  Birds’  Orchestra.  . 

The  Robin . 

The  Song  Sparrow .... 

The  Blackbird . 

On  Seeing  a  Wild  Bird 

To  a  Seabird . 

The  Swallow . 

A  Bird  at  Sunset . 

The  Titlark’s  Nest.  . .  . 
What  the  Birds  Said.  . 

The  Sandpiper . 

The  Falcon  . 

The  Titmouse . 


.  .Celia  Thaxter. 
.  .  Celia  Thaxter. 
.  .  Celia  Thaxter. 

. Alice  Cary. 

. Alice  Cary. 

. Bret  Harte. 

■  Owen  Meredith. 
Owen  Meredith. 
Owen  Meredith. 

. Whittier. 

. .  Celia  Thaxter. 

. Lowell. 

R.  W.  Emerson. 
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To  a  Waterfowl . Bryant. 

Robert  of  Lincoln . Bryant. 

The  Return  of  the  Birds . Bryant. 

The  Eagle  . Tennyson. 

To  the  Skylark . William  Wordsworth. 

Sir  Robin . Lucy  Larcom. 

Story  of  a  Blackbird. . . Alice  Cary. 

The  Birds  of  Killingworth . Longfellow. 

The  Chickadee . Emerson. 

The  Wood  Pewee . Trowbridge. 

The  Water  Fowl . Bryant. 

The  Humming  Bird . Fawcett. 

The  Oriole  (in  Under  the  Willows) . Lowell. 


4. 


Outline  of  Township  Institute  Work. 


ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 


rN'TEODUCTION. 

The  law  provides  that  the  County  Superintendent  “shall  hold 
one  preliminary  institute  in  each  township  in  his  county,  before 
the  opening  of  the  schools  for  any  year,  for  the  purpose  of  helping 
the  teachers  in  the  organization  of  their  schools  and  giving  any 
other  needed  assistance;  but  instead  of  holding  such  preliminary 
institute  in  each  township,  he  may  hold  a  joint  institute  for  two  or 
more  adjoining  school  corporations.” 

The  joint  preliminary  institute  is  recommended  for  the  large 
counties  in  order  that  the  County  Superintendent  may  be  able  to 
attend  all  the  meetings  without  unduly  prolonging  the  work. 

All  duties  for  the  preliminary  institute  should  be  assigned  early 
by  the  County  Superintendent,  that  the  teachers  may  have  suffi¬ 
cient  time  to  make  preparation. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  Trustee,  with  the  advice  and  con¬ 
currence  of  the  County  Superintendent,  appoint  for  the  year  an  ex¬ 
perienced  and  competent  teacher  to  serve  as  Township  Principal, 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  take  entire  charge  of  the  institute  work  in 
the  absence  of  the  County  Superintendent,  serve  as  Chairman  of 
the  Program  Committee,  and  carry  out  the  instructions  of  the  Su¬ 
perintendent  and  Trustee. 

In  preparing  the  following  programs  effort  is  made  to  follow  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  plans  of  the  old  outlines.  We  believe  that 
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